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S. Grellet and W. Allen spent nearly three 
months at or near the Russian capital, before 
they found an opportunity to visit the Emperor. 
Yet during this time they were busily employed, 
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tion. The interview which we are about to 
relate, was, however, prior to the completion of 
this work. 

When our friends arrived at Petersburg, the 
Emperor was absent, and after his return, his 
attention was engrossed by various objects, in- 
cluding the decease of a beloved sister; so that 
an interview with him was not obtained until 
the 10th of 2d month (1819.) Of this visit we 
have the subsequent notice: 

“ Here was not the least pomp. The servants 
had no sword, nor any livery or uniform. The 
Emperor was in a small apartment; the whole 
very neat and plain. He received us very 
kindly, and we were soon sensible of the renewal 
of those feelings which we had experienced 
when with him before.* He conversed with us 


lowing themselves but little space for relaxa-| in the openness of friendship, inquired respect- 


ion or repose. They visited the mansions of 
the great, and the abodes of the poor; those, 
particularly, which were provided by charitable 
individuals for the support of the destitute. An 
object which they kept steadily in view, in their 
intercourse with the wealthy and powerful, was 
io inculeate the importance of extending the 
benefits of education to the poorer classes, and 
io encourage the efforts which they frequently 
witnessed, for the accomplishment of this object. 
(nd William Allen had the satisfaction to be- 
nold the beneficial results of his labour with 
the Emperor, at the time of his visit to London, 
vetween four and five years before. 

In his visits to the seminaries in the neigh- 
ourhood of Petersburg, William Allen observed, 
with much solicitude, that some of the lessons 
then in use, were extracted from the works of 
infidel writers of the French school ; and anxious 
to advance the religious, as well as literary im- 
provement of the rising generation, he formed 
the design of furnishing reading books, composed 
of selections from the Holy Scriptures. With 
his characteristic energy, he soon began, in con- 
cert with his travelling companion, and a few 
pious coadjutors, to make the proper extracts, 
veginning with the four Evangelists. By perse- 
vering industry, literally working at it night and 
day, in a little more than two weeks they com- 
pleted their selections, which being presented to 
the Emperor, he was so much pleased with it, 
that he immediately ordered eight thousand rou- 
bles to be paid, to defray the expense of an edi- 


ing what we had seen since our arrival, &c., 
and seemed to retain a lively impression of our 
interview in London, and of the meeting for 
worship, which he attended when Count Lieven 
took me off so unexpectedly to show them the 
way. We had a most satisfactory opportunity 
together, in which we were renewedly convinced 
that the Emperor was favoured with clear views 
respecting the only sure foundation, and that he 
was sensible of something of that divine fellow- 
ship which the sincere in heart are often per- 
mitted to experience. He loves vital religion. 
With regard to the works on which Daniel 
Wheeler is employed, he told us that it was not 
alone for the sake of having his land drained and 
cultivated that he formed that establishment, but 
in order to bring over some persons of our prinei- 
ples to settle there. We told him of our further 
prospects, and he said we should be pleased 
with some of the people in the South, but he 
expressed a tender concern and sympathy for us, 
on hearing that we thought we might go to Con- 
stantinople. On dear Stephen telling him of the 
way in which he had been led in this journey, 
and that although in other countries he had felt 
it his duty to have public meetings, at some of 
which a large number of persons were present, 
yet now he felt that the service lay more in con- 
versation and private religious intercourse with 
individuals, the Emperor beautifully remarked, 
that if we attended to the impulse of the Holy 





*In 1814. See page 114. 
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Spiri He would keep us out of every thing, mental retirement and inward prayer, ,, 
which might be improper or hurtful in its conse-| had a short but solemn time of silences I : 
quences, and would support us in the perform-| Stephen, at length, kneeled down, «, 
ance of our duty, whatever that might be. We) sweetly engaged in supplication; the 
mentioned the state of the poor, and the pleasure | also knelt, and I thought divine goodness y 
we had felt in visiting the two schools for the| near us. Soon after this we took our leay. .., 
soldiers upon our plan, but we urged the necessity | he shook hands with us most affection,,,., 
of an immediate attention to the reading Jessons,| As we were retiring, he turned to me ap) ,.. 
forcibly stating the excellent opportunity which | ticularly requested that, in the course of ,.. 
the school plan afforded for the introduction of| journey, I would send him, freely, any rems:\. 
lessons from the Holy Scriptures. At this he| that might occur upon what we saw, whi 1 
was quite animated, and said that was the very| promised todo. We were, in the whole, »\, 
wish of his heart, and that he was taking steps | two hours with him, and left him at eight o'el: 
to get the Scriptures read, instead of sermons} We heard, afterwards, that he drove off im». 
and other things of mere human invention. We} diately to the Princess Mestchersky, we hay, 
told him that we had already been at work upon | told him that she had a copy of the Serj 
a selection of gospel lessons for schools, to con-| Lessons, used in our schools in England.” 
sist solely of extracts from the Holy Scriptures.| About a month afier this time, a second yis, 
With this he seemed much pleased, and wished | was paid to the Emperor, at which several jp. 
to have them; but we begged leave to be permit-| portant subjects were brought under discussion 
ted to transmit them to him through our friends, | ‘The lessons already mentioned had by that tine 
Papof and the Prince Alexander Galitzin, to| been completed and presented to the Emper 
which he assented, expressing the comfort and| who expressed his thankfulness that the Divin: 
satisfaction he felt in having some persons about| Spirit had sent them there at that critical time, 
him who had vital religion at heart. to make this system of instruction the mediuy 
“He inguired of us about prisons, and we| for imprinting the truths of revealed religion on 
could but express our sentiments fully upon the | the minds of millions. Upon the neglected con. 
present system here, and in our own country. | dition of the poorest class of females being no. 
I said that the general state of prisons was too | ticed, he informed them that he had been told by 
much alike in all countries; that mankind had, | his mother, the remarks which they had made to 
for ages, been going on upon a system, which} her on that subject; that he would certain) 
seemed to have vengeance for its object, rather | attend to their case, and that he had, on the 
than reform—they went upon the principle of| preceding day, given orders for the estab)lish- 
retaliation. Society had suffered an injury from | ment of six schools for the education of girls. 
the criminal, and therefore it seemed to be| ‘The subject of peace coming under discussion, 
thought right to make the criminal suffer, and| they were given to understand, that the Empe- 
that, by taking signal vengeance on him, others | ror’s reason for keeping so large an army was, 
might be deterred. Now, as it was pretty gene-| that the peasants, who were slaves, after serving 
rally acknowledged that this plan had univer-| as soldiers and receiving their discharge, became 
sally failed, it was high time to try another, more | free. He was discharging great numbers, and 
consonant with the spirit of the Christian religion, | filling their places with new recruits; and was 
more rational, and better adapted to human na-| endeavouring to support schools among the so- 
ture. We then described E. J. Fry’s exertions | diers, to prepare them for freedom. 
at Newgate, and the success which appeared| In speaking upon religious subjects, he in- 
to have attended them; we adverted to what} formed them that his mind had been visited, at 
Walter Venning had been doing upon that sub-| an early age, with the touches of Divine love, 
ject here, but forebore to press any thing, as the | though he did not then know from whence they 
Emperor already had the statement: the matter| came; but that these tender impressions had 
seemed to be near his heart. I expressed my | been much dissipated by the tutor to whom he 
firm conviction that what the Emperor did in| was committed, whose principles were poisoned 
his dominions, would react powerfully upon| by the infidel’ philosophy of the French school. 
England, and facilitate that reform in our prisons, | It was not till the year 1812,* that he read the 
which the friends of humanity were so anxious Bible ; but having read a little, he was eager 
to promote. We told him that we had visited | read more; for he found it bore witness to what 
all the prisons, schools, &c., in our way from | he had previously felt of the operations 0! the 
Abo, and he was very desirous to have our| Holy Spirit in hisown mind. When they were 
remarks. I accordingly promised him extracts | about to depart, the Emperor expressed a desir 
from my notes, which he said I might send im-| that they might sit a while in silence, observing 
mediately to him; but here, as before, we begged | that the Great Master had promised to be wit 
to be permitted to send them through Papof and | the two or three. Afier a season of soem 
the Prinee. _ silence, Stephen made an acceptable and impr’ 
«“Afer some farther conversation, the Empe- acts —— 
ror desired that we might have a litle pause for 
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* He was then about thirty-five years of aze- 
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founded and endowed by a single individual, 
Count Schéremetoff, one of the richest noblemen 
in Russia, who gave two millions, five hundred 
thousand roubles for this object, and the revenues 
arising for ever from eight thousand four hundred 
and fourty-four peasants,* who each pay a_cer- 
tain sum annually. ‘The regulations and sane- 
tion bear date 1803; the Count died in 1809, 
and the house, which took some years in build- 
ing, was opened in 1810. Itis destined to lodge, 
board, and maintain entirely, one hundred indi- 
gent persons, of both sexes, of free condition, 
and good morals and character ; one half of them 
to consist of persons of a very advanced age, 
who are destitute, and the other half, those who 
are maimed or afflicted with incurable diseases. 
The second part consists of a hospital, into 
which fifty poor persons, of both sexes and all 
conditions, with diseases not deemed incurable, 
are to be received and taken care of, gratis. The 
third part of the charity consists of an annual 
distribution of twenty thousand roubles to poor 
families out of the house, who may be judged 
worthy of it; and all this endowed in perpetuity 
by one individual. Every thing about the house 
is ina princely style, and it seems impossible 
that the neatness and cleanliness of the establish- 
ment throughout could be exceeded. The 
charity is not restricted to country or religion, 
for we saw natives of Sweden and other coun- 
tries settled in this comfortable asylum. All are 
at free liberty to exercise their own religion, and 
though there is a large magnificent chapel for the 
Greek church in the house, none but the mem- 
bers of that church are required to attend. This 
liberality might put the high church of England 
to the blush.” 

Of a hospital at Moscow for the reception of 
children, we have the following account. 

“There were one thousand one hundred and 
forty-six children in the house ; and seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and forty-nine were taken 
care of out of the house. After the age of in- 
fancy, they are divided into six classes, and they 
appear to receive their education here. Great 
cleanliness and order prevailed, and the children 
generally appeared healthy. ‘The excellent ar- 
rangements of this institution are a striking evi- 
dence of what may be effected, when talent and 
good feeling, united with the influence of exalted 
rank, are devoted to the best interests of hu- 
manity. ‘The director stated, that during four 
years, corporeal punishment had never been in- 
flicted but twice; when anything is wrong in 
the conduct of the children, he said, he uniformly 
succeeded by remonstrance and advice. One 
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ive communication, subsequent to which William 
Allen kneeled down, and poured out his petition 
to the throne of grace, Alexander kneeling by 
nis side. The separation which ensued, after a 
colemn pause, Was particularly pathetic. ‘Thus 
we find that in the palace of Catharine, and 
amidst the turmoil of her profligate court, the 
day spring from on high was visiting some of its 
inWhen our friends were ready to leave the 
Russian capital, they were furnished by Prince 
Galitzin, with letters to all the governors of the 
provinces through which they expected to pass. 
“Thus,” observes William Allen, “ our gracious 
Master is fulfilling his promise to us, when, ina 
degree of faith, we leaned upon his arm to enter 
upon an untrodden path; it is all his doing, for 
we feel that without him we have no strength.” 

The time having arrived when our friends 
believed it right to leave Petersburg, they set 
out on a species of sledge used in that country ; 
visiting a few places, and endeavouring to engage 
those persons of influence and wealth whom 
they found in their way, to unite in meliorating 
the condition of the poor, of whose suffering 
situation some affecting instances came into their 
view; and they arrived, near the end of Third 
month, at Moscow, the ancient capital of Russia. 
By the time they reached that city, they found 
the snow so far reduced, as to show that they 
had left Petersburg just at the right time, not 
having a day to spare. 

From this place William Allen transmitted to 
the Princess Sophia Mestchersky, mentioned in 
our last number, a plan for improving the condi- 
tion and morals of the poor at Tver, a town 
through which they had passed, and where she 
was then residing. In this he gave such advice 
as his extensive acquaintance with benevolent 
engagements in his own country, and in those 
through which he had travelled, qualified him to 
impart. ‘The education of poor girls, finding 
employment for destitute females, and visiting 
the prisons in which women were the inmates, 
appear to have constituted the leading features 
of the plan. 

A prominent portion of their service, while at 
Moscow, was to visit the prisons. Of these 
there were no less than twenty of the inferior 
sort. The principal prison owed some of its 
improvements to the benevolent John How- 
ard. In the hospital attached to this prison, our 
iriends had the satisfaction to find a number of 
copies of the New Testament, and several tracts 
which the Princess Mestchersky had translated. 
l'hese copies of the New Testament were pro- 
bably the production of the Imperial presses 
which they saw at Petersburg; and the tracts 
appear to have been furnished to the Princess 
“xy William Allen. 

Of a magnificent establishment at Moscow, the 
subjoined account is given. “ Its name signifies 
@ house for the poor and strangers ; it was 









































*Many of the peasants in Russia are in a condition 
nearly similar to those formerly styled villeins regard- 
ant, in England, who were slaves attached to the soil. 
But other peasants occupy and cultivate the land, pay- 
ing to the owner a fixed sum, and retaining the rest of 
the produce themselves. The peasants alluded to in 
the text, were probably of the latter description. 
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be taught the higher branches of learning, in 
order to prepare them for physicians, surgeons, 
&c., and all the rest learn some useful mechanical 
art. A certain number of the girls are also se- 
lected to receive a superior education, that they 
may be qualified to go out as governesses in 
noblemen’s families. In the summer, the Em- 
press Mother sends every class of the children, 
for two weeks at a time each, into the country 
for change of air. 

“We were much pleased with seeing the 
broad sheet printed in blanks, which is filled up 
and sent every day to the Empress Dowager, 
giving a detailed account of every part of this 
vast establishment. I ‘have not heard of any 
woman in the whole world, who is so heartily, 
so incessantly, and so extensively engaged in 
works of benevolence, as the worthy mother of 
the good Alexander.”’ 

Besides the establishments already noticed for 
relieving the distress, and improving the condi- 
tion of the poor, we are informed that an institu- 
tion for educating the daughters of the nobility, 
which owed its existence to the Empress Dow- 
ager, had then been in operation about sixteen 
years. The pupils were not only instructed in 
the French and German languages, and those 
branches of learning which the children of 
wealthy parents are usually expected to acquire, 
but they were obliged to make their own gar- 
ments, and to become minutely acquainted with 
domestic concerns. ‘This was in accordance with 
the direction of the founder. 

Previous to their departure from Moscow, a 
report was prepared, of which William Allen ap- 
pears to have been the writer, presenting to the 
Empress Dowager a general view of their ob- 
servations, since entering the Russian dominions, 
upon the various establishments of a literary and 
philanthropic character, which had come under 
their notice. In this communication they made 
such suggestions as the cases seemed to demand, 
of the points most particularly requiring attention. 
The girls of the poorest class seem to have at- 
tracted especial notice, as they were much neg- 
lected in Russia, as in other countries ; and the 
necessary consequence of permitting them to 
grow up in ignorance, was clearly pointed out. 

Though the meetings for Divine worship, 
which they attended during their passage through 
Russia, were nearly all confined to very small 
companies, yet a religious concern was evidently 
maintained to embrace such opportunities as 
could be found to inculcate the doctrines of pure 
and vital Christianity. ‘The great mass of the 
population were, unquestionably, in a state of 
deplorable ignorance and consequent corruption, 
yet they found many persons of genuine and 
enlightened piety, who were showing their faith 
by their works. With such as these, the con- 
versation frequently took a deeply interesting 
turn; and the feelings which were excited might 


hundred and twenty of the boys are selected to | well revive the declaration that God " a 
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specter of persons, but in every nation hp ‘ 

feareth him and worketh righteousness is me 

cepted with him. i 
(To be continued.» 3 





For Friends’ Review 


REBECCA JONES. 


Truly was it said by Solomon, “ The memo, 
of the just is blessed.” And whilst revereny, 
bearing in mind that “ none is good save One 
it is admitted to.be both allowable and benefice; 
to commemorate his goodness by recording 1), 
examples of those who have been clothed yoo, 
with his righteousness, and made partakers wi) 
the saints in light. It is helpful to the pilgrim, 1 
contemplate the steps of those who have walked 
with the Redeemer in the way cast up; not {o; 
a servile imitation of particular acts, but with » 
prayerful desire to be enabled to walk by thy 
same spirit, to mind the same rule, and to ad. 
here to the same principles of eternal truth whieh 
they illustrated and adorned. These remarks 
may apply to the dear departed friend whose 
name forms the caption of this article. It is quite 
to be regretted that, from some causes whieh 
cannot immediately be obviated, the arrange. 
ment of her manuscripts is at present delayed ; at 
the same time itis believed that the following 
passages will be interesting to the readers of the 
Review, whilst their detached publication wil! 
not derogate from the interest of a future com. 
pilation. 

Having long felt an engagement to make a re- 
ligious visit beyond the Atlantic, a certificate 
was granted her by Philadelphia Monthly Mee- 
ing, for the Northern District, on the 27th of First 
month, 1784, addressed * To our friends and 
brethren in Great Britain, and elsewhere in 
Europe.” In this document her friends say, 
“we find our minds nearly united to her, in 
Christian fellowship and sympathy,—she being 
one whose life and conversation become our 
Christian profession, and her ministry sound ané 


edifying.” This certificate was signed by 112 
Friends. An endorsement from the Quarterly 


Meeting, held the 2d of Second month, expressed 
“a prevailing sense of near union and sympathy 
with our beloved sister in her religious exercise, 
under which she has laboured several years, 
which lately reviving with increasing weight 
she hath now solidly communicated to us.” The 
following certificate was granted by the Select 
Yearly Meeting held by adjournmeuts, from the 

7th of Third month, to the 30th of the same, 
inclusive. 


“ To our Brethren and Sistirs in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and elsewhere in Europe. 


Dear Frrenps,—We salute you ina thank- 
ful sense, of the continued love of Christ, through 
the efficacy whereof faithful servants are draw® 
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forth to labour in his church; and commend unto 
you Rebecca Jones, our much esteemed sister, 
‘vho has, with the approbation of the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings, as expressed in their cer- 
sficates, now spread before us an exercise that 
has for some years attended her mind, religiously 
+ visit you, which has brought a solemn weight 
over this assembly, uniting us with her concern, 
and giving us an evidence of duty to resign her 
«9 the Lord’s will and guidance in her procedure 
on this weighty undertaking; greatly desiring 
that the protecting providence of the Almighty, 
may preserve her by sea and land, and that by 
humbly continuing under his holy anointing, 
she may be daily qualified to perform the work 
whereunto he appoints her, to the honour of 
truth, her own peace, and the comfort of the 
frithful among you, to whose tender sympathy 
and Christian fellowship we affectionately re- 
commend her, and remain your loving friends.” 

These testimonials, given forth by the church, 
are well caleulated to introduce her to the confi- 
dence of those who cannot recall her memory. 
In the hearts of those who knew her a memo- 
rial is indelibly written. Relative to her em- 
barkation, we find the following note. 

«Embarked at New Castle on board the ship 
Commerce, Captain Truxton, commander, the 
25th of the Fourth month, 1784, in company with 
my valued friends Thomas Ross,* Samuel Em- 
len,and son Samuel, George and Sarah Dillwyn, 
and Mehetabel Jenkins, all intending for Great 
Britain.” She also preserved the names of the 
cabin and steerage passengers, ship’s hands, and 
common men, her interest extending to all ranks 
and conditions of men, desiring the welfare of 
all, and being more than willing to be made help- 
fultoany. Succeeding this catalogue of names 
we note the following passage. 

“Having for many years had a prospect of 
duty to pay a religious visit to friends in Great 
Britain, under which my heart was often bowed 
within me, secretly desiring that if it was indeed 
the Lord’s requiring, my will might be brought 
imo a state of perfect resignation to his holy 
will; at length my mind was fully given up, 
rusting in a gracious promise which I was fa- 
voured with from the source of all true blessed- 
ness and comfort, with this charge, ‘ Look not 
out, and all things necessary shall be furnished.’ 
In the regular precious order of Truth, I laid the 





*The following incident respecting Thomas Ross, 
was mentioned in my hearing, long after his death, by a 
friend who was personally acquainted with him. 

While his mind was under exercise with the pros- 
pect of a visit to Europe, but before he had given up 
to the service, he was one day thrown from his horse, 
and his foot being fixed in the stirrup, he was dragged 
some distance, probably a very short one, in that 
Perilous situation. His mind recurring to this en- 
fagement, as one from which he was improperly 
shrinking, he breathed forth a petition: “‘Lord spare 
my life and I’ll go;”? when some of the fixtures giving 
way, he was instantly released. Ep. 
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same before my dear friends, who in sympathy 
and unity therewith, signified their concurrence, 
in the Monthly, Quarterly, and General Spring 
Meetings. And though I was favoured as it 
passed from stage to stage, so that my mind was 
preserved entirely clear of doubting, yet it was 
my constant desire, (the which I each time told 
my friends, feelingly,) ‘that the Divine will only 
might be done.’ The before named friends, 
under the like exercise being all set at liberty, 
and the aforesaid ship offering, we felt quite easy 
to take our passage therein, in a humble depend- 
ing frame of mind, believing that, if it was the 
Lord’s will, we might reach the next Yearly 
Meeting at London.” 

An incident connected with their embarkation 
is worthy of recital, as illustrative of the benefit 
which the true disciple may receive from an en- 
tire dependence upon the all-sufficient teacher. 
Two ships were in readiness to sail for London. 
One was a large merchant vessel, the other, a 
smaller one, had been built for a privateer, and 
was especially adapted for fast sailing. Rebecca, 
and her associates in the proposed voyage, 
visited the two ships to decide between them ; 
and went first on board the larger one, which 
had been preferred for them by many of their 
friends. ‘They seated themselves in the cabin, 
and Samuel Emlen first broke the silence by 
saying, “ Death and darkness !’’ A similar feeling 
of uneasiness in reference to this vessel, per- 
vaded the minds of the others. On taking their 
seats in the smaller ship, a clear evidence was 
vouchsafed them, that it would be right for them 
to take their passages in her, which they did 
accordingly. 

The next day, after they found themselves out 
at sea, Capt. Truxton (subsequently Commodore) 
opened a locker, and threw in a pack of cards, 
saying “ Lie there—you'll see daylight no more, 
in compliment to these Friends.”—And at the 
table he took up his glass of beer, saying, 
“Here’s hoping that we Friends may reach 
London timely for the Yearly Meeting !’— 
which, it will be remembered, had been their 
desire, though from the shortness of the time, 
it was not confidently expected for them. 

One day Rebecca Jones, going upon deck, 
saw George Dillwyn seated in pensive mood 
upon the chicken coop.* He said to her, 
“ Rebecca, canst thou keep a secret?” To 
which she replied, that she was not in the habit 
of prying into other people’s secrets, but that she 
could keep them when entrusted to her. “ Well 
then ’"—said he—“I think we shall see land 
next First-day.”” They were soon joined by all 
their companions except Thomas Ross, who was 
confined in the cabin by a hurt. Rebecea, re- 
membering the lonely situation of the latter, 
went to sit with him. He accosted her in the 


*The chicken coop is ordinarily fitted for a seat on 
ship board. 
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same words, querying if she could keep a secret, For Friends’ 
to which she repeated her former reply. He 
then expressed the same prospect, that they Sen ey SAE. 
should see land the next First-day. On First-| Soon after the arrival of our friend Tyo... 
day morning, (5th mo., 23d,) George rose very | Wells in this city, the Editor addressed , hi 
early, and, standing on the quarter deck with his | ber of questions to him respecting the condjy;,,, 
arms folded behind him, he called out with a| of the native tribes among whom he has },... 
firm voice, “ Land ahead!” ‘The captain was | labouring, to be answered as far as his |¢js,, 
still in his berth, and, being much alarmed, he | and freedom might admit. The following js 4), 
hastened up and asked who it was that had| substance of his answer, chiefly in his oy, 
called “land ahead.” George calmly retained | words :— ’ 
his position, and in a few minutes, repeated his I am informed that, about fifty Years ago, 
call. The captain immediately ordered to the | Friends of Baltimore Yearly Meeting commence, 
mast-head, a man who was noted for distant) their labours with this nation, who then reside 
sight, to keep a look out. After he had been up| in the north-west part of Ohio. They wer 
for ten or fifteen minutes, he could see no sign | living in wigwams, and depending for a |iye\j. 
of land. The captain then sharply rebuked | hood upon the chase ; unacquainted with farming. 
George for his false alarm, which might, he said, | beyond that of raising a little corn, which was 
have led to serious consequences. But George | the work of the women. 
stood unmoved, and called in a firm tone, and The first step was to furnish them with jn. 
louder than before, “ Land ahead !’’ ‘The captain | plements of husbandry, and employ a man j 
ordered the lead thrown, but, before this could | instruct them in the art of farming. The secon¢ 
be done, the sentinel called out, “ Ahoy, land | was to build a grist and saw mills, to encourag 
ahead!” ‘The lead was thrown, and, in refer-| them to enlarge their corn fields, and stimulate 
ence to it, we find this note in captain Truxton’s | desire to build comfortable dwellings ; and this 
sea journal. being accomplished, the third was to open 
“Sunday, 23d May. At 6 o’clock sounded, | a school for the education of their children. ‘This 
got 42 fathoms water—shells and rotten brown | was commenced with five children and increased 
stones—at 7 made the land—take it for the start | to sixteen; but as this school was only in opera- 
—Bearing E. N. E. 9 leagues distant. Latitude | tion about three months in the winter of each 
observed 49, 45, North.”’ year, their advancement in learning was very 
Rebecca preserved some of the shells and sand | slow; yet several could read in the Testament, 
taken at this place, a portion of which is still kept. | and write a plain hand, and acquired som 
They landed at Gravesend on Sixth-day, the | knowledge of figures. At the time of their em- 
28th of Fifth month, after a passage of thirty | gration west, they sold their improvements to 
days, and reached London about 4 o’clock, P. M., | the United States government for a considera) 
this being the day prior to the Select Yearly | sum; and the number of horses, cows and hogs, 
Meeting. T'wo weeks afterward, the ship to | exceeded the expectations of their best friends. 
which their attention had first been turned, was | This finished the labours of about thirty years. 
towed in, on her beam ends, the keel being out | About ten years elapsed from the time of our 
of the water, the ballast having shifted in a storm | closing our labours with this people in Ohio, 
so that they were unable to right her. They had | before they were renewed in the Indian territory ; 
taken a different course from the one pursued by | and during this period they were reduced to a 
the “ Commerce,” and experienced danger and | state of destitution. But an application being 
distress, so that all hope of reaching their port,| made to us, through their agent, considerable 
at one time vanished. A female passenger after- | relief was afforded them in flour, meal and meat, 
ward told Rebecea Jones, that as she lay in her| In this way they were again brought under our 
berth she could put her hand into the water in| notice, and about ten years ago a manual labour 
the, cabin, and that, whilst her soul’s concerns | school was opened for the benefit of Indian youth 
were uppermost, and her heart was engaged in| of both sexes, whose number has gradually 
fervent prayer, the only temporal desire she al-| increased from sixteen up to sixty-four. The 
lowed herself to cherish, was, that she might not | children are supplied with boarding and clothing 
be permitted to struggle long in the water. without expense to their parents or friends, ¢x- 
W.J.A. | cept as they choose to give them a garment 
which we encourage them to do. The boysare 
Professor Schonbein, the inventor of gun-| instructed in all branches of farming, and the 
cotton, is said to have discovered a material | girls in housewifery, in addition to school lear- 
almost equivalent to malleable glass. He ren-| ing. We find no particular difficulty in preva" 
ders papier maché transparent by a peculiar] ing with them to work and comply with the 
process, and manufactures it into window panes, | other requisitions of the institution. Our farm is 
vases, bottles, &c., perfectly impermeable to | situated on the Shawaees’ land, about five miles 
water, and which may be dropped on the| west of the Missouri line, and three south 4 
ground without breaking.— Literary World. the Kansas river, in a valley of prairie land, 
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live after the American style ; whilst the nation 
may be considered about half-way, or but little 
behind the frontier settlers. ~ 

The Methodists and Baptists have schools on 
the same plan, about three miles east of our 
establishment, and are also successful. The 
former educate about one hundred annually, 
principally children of the surrounding tribes, 
and the latter about sixteen. In addition to 
their school operations, they have formed socie- 
ties amongst them, and have many church mem- 
bers, perhaps not less than seventy in both; and 
I feel satisfied that many of them are sincere in 
their profession, and endeavour to live exemplary 
lives. Both they and we stand up for our pecu- 
liar views; and yet the spirit of brotherhood 
exists amongst us; each keeping it in view that 
we all have one object, that is, the prosperity of 
the poor Indians, in things pertaining to this life 
and that which is to come. ‘There are many 
vices existing in the Shawnee nation, which we 
labour harmoniously together to remove, and, I 
have no doubt, wish each other success in every 
good word and work. The Shawnees entertain 
a very vague idea of an Almighty Being, who 
presides over the universe ; and the uneducated 
among them are in the practice of retaining their 
household gods. ‘They have also many super- 
stitious notions respecting witches and appa- 
ritions. ‘Their prejudices in favour of their 
ancient customs are so strong, that the work of 
reformation must be slow; but I have never 
doubted of success where the work is carried on 
with that Christian energy which their situation 
requires, 


with a grove of timber on the west and north ; 
, delightful spot well supplied with springs, and 
we think a healthy location. Though we have 
more or less sickness every fall, no deaths 
have yet occurred on the farm. We have a 
farm of about 200 acres, 130 of which are under 
eaitivation ; the rest in pasture. The proceeds 
of the farm supply the demands of our table, 
with a surplus for sale. Our house is a three 
ory building, 70 feet by 24, the basement of 
sone, the rest being frame. It is capable of 
accommodating fifty children comfortably ; which 
is the greatest number we have ever had at one 
time; though in the course of the year upwards 
of sixty receive instruction, and other benefits 
fom the institution. ‘The school has been kept 
open, without vacation, for the last five years. 
There are eight Friends employed to carry on 
this work, and regular meetings for divine wor- 
ship are held twice in each week, and not unfre- 
quently some of our Indian neighbours sit with 
us. The Scriptures are read in the family at 
the breakfast table, daily, and the children seem 
attentive to the reading. In addition to other 
religious instruction, the memoirs of pious persons 
are frequently read to them, both by the teachers 
and superintendents, and I can say that some of 
the happiest hours of my life have been spent in 
the company of these poorchildren. Sometimes 
[ have thought, surely this is a foretaste of the 
joys which are to be experienced in the company 
of purified spirits in the realms of bliss. They 
are taken into the school at six years old, and 
leave it at about sixteen, when as many as are 
disposed are sent out to Ohio and placed in private 
families ; and [ have had the satisfaction to hear 
their friends, who have them in their families, 
say that their ability and willingness to work, 
and their solid deportment, do credit to them and 
to the institution under the care of Friends. The 
expenses attending the institution are defrayed 
by the three Yearly Meetings which have it 
under their charge: these are Baltimore, Ohio 
and Indiana; and Friends believe, from what 
they have experienced, that they have cause for 
encouragement to persevere in the work, both 
of civilization and Christianization of these poor 
down trodden people. 

This band of Shawnees, at the time of their 
emigration, eighteen years ago, consisted of about 
800 souls; but at present they are reckoned at 
1000. Their dwellings are now principally 
hewed logs, pretty comfortably finished and fur- 
nished; and their style of living is very similar 
to that of the white settlers through that section 
of country. There is one good sized brick 
building, which was erected by the natives, in 
company with white mechanics, and it is finished 
ina workmanlike manner. ‘Their farms may be 
estimated from 200 acres down to small lots, 
and every man is expected to earn his living by 
industry, and a failure is considered disreputable. 

© most respectable of the natives dress and 









































EXCAVATIONS IN POMPEII. 


The political state of Italy has lately en- 
grossed so much attention, that little time has 
been found for its antiquities. Since the dis- 
covery of the 47 gold coins, and more than 250 
silver coins, together with gemmed ear-rings, 
necklaces and collars, pearls and costly rings, 
a dwelling house has been excavated near della 
Fortuna, which surpasses in richness and ele- 
gance all that has been hitherto discovered. 
The open Vestibule is paved with mosaics, the 
walls decorated with tasteful paintings. The 
Atrium opens into the Tablinum and the recep- 
tion room, and the latter leads into the dining 
room, which is painted with mythological sub- 
jects, the size of life. Here were several tri- 
clinic couches, not unlike our modern sofas, 
richly ornamented with silver. The reception 
room looks into a garden with a beautiful foun- 
tain adorned with numerous mosaics and a small 
statue of Silenus; the basin is surrounded with 
the most exquisite sculptures in marble. Ad- 
joining the dwelling is another four-wheeled 
carriage, with iron wheels and many bronze 
ornaments. In the kitchen also, are many 
ornaments and utensils of bronze, and the traces 
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csinciensclaieandiangianailth cen elaiaingeacetemacninnitiitsida innate neste 
of smoke are visible in many places, after the| may be, and actually is, an honest diversity 
lapse of 18 centuries. The apartments of the} sentiment. More than fifty years have clan, 
dwelling house contained numerous elegant) since this subject, in one of its aspects, was » 
utensils of gold and silver, vases, candelabra, sented in a forcible and argumentative appeal ; 
bronze coins, several cases of surgical instru- the British public. Abstinence from the Sek 
ments, &c. What is extremely rare is, that | west India sugar and rum, was urged Fes : 
there is a second and even a third story, which fe to te Miers 
: : ; ectual method of checking the importation 

are ascended by a wide flight of stairs. On Ate Sane of the | we a 
a small painting near the staircase is the name | 4!"¢@” Slaves; ané many of the inhabitants of t), 
and rank of the owner, in scarcely legible island were convinced of the correctness of .), 
characters; from which it appears that he was | S°ntiments advanced, and reduced to practice thy 
one of the Decurii or Senators of Pompeii. All | abstinence proposed. 

the walls and the rooms are ornamented with| Although the Editor is far from desiring to ro. 
comic and tragic paintings, one of which repre-| with a dictatorial spirit, the sentiments which }» 
sents a young girl with a mask and a flageolet. | has long entertained on this interesting questio, 
Hence the house has received the name of casa | but freely allows to others the right of judging an) 
della Sonatrice, or casa dell’ Ercole ubbriaco. acting according to their own conscientious coy. 
This is the most recent excavation in Pompeii. victions, he is yet anxious to invite the readers ¢| 


—Literary Gazette. the Review to a careful and candid examinatioy o; 
the subject. There are probably none of those 
readers who are not decided opponents of the 
slave-trade and slavery ; and perhaps none of them 
need be informed what is the basis on which the 
whole system rests. In illustration of the question 
the subsequent fact may be subjoined. 

During the administration of the elder Adams 
some difficulties with the French government lei 
to an expectation of war, in consequence of which 
an increase of the navy was decided upon. A ship 
of war being built at Philadelphia, a Friend, a 
blacksmith by trade, was engaged to furnish the 
iron work; but he did nothing towards fitting up 
the guns. The case was brought before the 
Monthly Meeting, and the man having a fair cha- 
racter in other respects, Friends were rather un- 
willing to proceed against him. Some of them 
appeared disposed to extenuate, if not excuse, lis 
conduct, because he had done nothing about the 
guns. But one Friend, a young disciplinarian, re- 
marked that the whole must be regarded as an 
aggregate thing; for the guns upon the ocean with- 
out the planks, would do no more harm than the 
planks without the guns. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 25, 1847. 








In the present number the reader will find some 
interesting notices of a voyage, accomplished more 
than sixty years ago, on a mission of love, by seve- 
ral valuable ministers of the gospel, most of whom 
are still vividly remembered by no inconsiderable 
number among us. This narrative furnishes an 
impressive admonition to those who are engaging 
in any important undertaking, more particularly of 
a religious nature, to regard with attention those 
gentle intimations of the Divine will which are 
offen afforded tothem. About thirty years have 
passed away since the Friend--an inhabitant of 
Philadelphia—w hose name is placed at the head of 
the article in question, was removed from works 
to rewards ; and we understand that a considerable 
amount of instructive and interesting matter is con- 
tained in her manuscripts. Itis to be hoped that 
the reasons, whatever they may be, for withholding 
them from the public eye, may be removed at no 
distant day. From her well-known character for 
wisdom and religious experience, we should be led 
to expect a large share of instruction from the 
labours of her pen. 


We are permitted to quote the following passage 
from a letter tecently received from a valued 
Friend in England, who is well and favourab); 
known to many of our readers: 

We give place to an address from an association 
on the other side of the Atlantic, in relation toa 
subject which appears to be attracting, more forcibly 
than at any former period, the attention of philan- 
thropists there. In this association, it is well 
known that a number of valuable Friends have 
taken a conspicuous part. The abstinence from 
the produce of slave-labour which it advocates, 
presents a question on which we freely admit there 


“Our crops, including potatoes, have been good. 
Our poor, consequently, have food at moderate 
prices, though Ireland seems to be still in a con- 
dition which almost equally overcomes the wisdom 
of the Statesman and exertions of the Philanthro- 
pist. Our country, which in some of its wide sprea: 
relations has generally been wielding the sword, 's 
now, so far as I know, at peace with all the world 
Long may we have thankfully to acknowledge 
such an unspeakable blessing. It gives more °P 
portunity, I think, to look upon war at a distance @ 
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eat 
ts true light. 
ributed to its horrors, 


May those who have so often con- 
be disgusted, whilst they 
ok upon Mexico, as a picture of that which they 
wave shared in painting elsewhere, and learn to 
hate this erying sin.” 


The subsequent observations of Henry Clay at 
‘ye meeting, noted in a former number, may be 
warded as a considerable concession from a 


saveholder. 


«| regard slavery as a great evil—greatly to be 
ieplored—and, I will add, fraught with injustice 
» our fellow beings who are the subjects of it. 

“Fifty years ago, I advocated the adoption of 
the Pennsylvania scheme of Emancipation, and 
had it been made the law, we should have been 
entirely rid of the evil of slavery. And with the 
vided experience, observation and reflection of 
these fifty years, I regret—I deeply regret and de- 
plore—that that scheme—so wise, so politic, so 
ast, had not been adopted: for my opinions now 
are precisely what they were then.” 





Mararep,—On 5th day, the 16th inst., at Friends’ 
Meeting, on Mulberry street, Francis R. Cope to 
Ayna §., daughter of Jeremiah Brown, all of this 
city. 


Dien,—At Salem, N.J., on 4th day, the 8th inst., 
in the 7Tist year of her age, Repecca Smart, a 
valuable Elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

—, also at Salem, N. J., and a member of the 
same meeting, on 5th day, the 16th inst., WitL1aM 
F. Minter, at an advanced age. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


| The collection of this institution has for years 
een known to the public as one of the most 
scientific in the country ; but of late it has been 
rendered increasingly interesting by the addition 
of the far-famed ornithological collection of a 
distinguished individual in France, which has 
veen purchased by a wealthy citizen, and de- 
posited in the institution.* It is said to be the 
third collection, in size, in the world, and the 
variety and number of the specimens, showing 
the different changes in the plumage of the birds, 
as well as the neat and scientific manner of their 
‘rangement, add much to its beauty and interest, 
and cannot but prove a source of both profit and 
fatertainment, even to the most casual observer. 


° give an accurate description of the many 
wcll A Sh aes peste Ty soe ee 


*The writer probably has reference here to a pur 
cn by Dr. Wilson, formerly of this city, of the Duke 
' Rivoli’s collection of more than 13,000 specimens. 
5 7 was theson of Marshal Massena. In addition 
si Sid ty, which prompted the purchase of this 
ae id collection, at a cost of $20,000 or more, and 
Sele ®positing of it with the Academy of Natural 
nces, we understand that Dr. Wilson has made 
&¢ appropriations for increasing the accommodations 


of the building, and the expenses attendant upon taking 


Care of the collection. 
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rare beauties contained in this collection, would 
require more space than it might be proper to 
oveupy in a periodical like the Review. Never- 
theless, it may be well to mention one or two 
objects of peculiar interest, which may give 
some idea of the whole. In one of these it 
would be impossible to describe the perfection 
of beauty which Nature displays. Upwards of 
one hundred and fifty varieties of humming 
birds, of such tiny dimensions, and dressed up 
with such imposing gaiety, and yet every part 
so perfect, every feather so complete in its struc- 
ture, are indeed wonderful, and calculated to 
excite feelings of profound admiration of the 
works of the great Creator. 

Another very interesting part of the collection 
is contained in three cases of considerable size: 
parrots, paroquets and macaws. The richness 
of the colouring of these birds is well known to 
many, from a familiar acquaintance with some 
few varieties confined in cages, but the idea con- 
veyed by these is comparatively small when we 
view between one and two hundred together ; 
the deepest shades of blue, green, scarlet, and 
orange, all disposed with the most exquisite 
taste, both for contrast and effect; these birds 
vary in size from that of a common pheasant to 
that of a blue bird, and the length of the tail- 
feathers in some of the larger species gives grace- 
fulness to their forms. ‘The light in which some 
of the specimens are placed adds much to the 
beauty of the collection. 

There is still one object of interest, from which 
perhaps the reflective mind cannot turn without 
deriving some instruction; that is a full length 
mummy, said to be the body of a priest who 
died several hundred years before Christ. ‘The 
form of the body is very perfect, and a string of 
beads around the neck is almost complete, show- 
ing their form and colour; the body is wrapped 
in what appears to be the original shroud of the 
deceased. If the statements derived from the 
deciphering of the hieroglyphical figures upon 
the sarcophagus be true, it certainly is an object 
of great curiosity. That the poor frail tenement, 
after having been interred, and perhaps entirely 
forgotten for ages, should thus be again intro- 
duced upon earth, in something of its original 
form and appearance, carries the mind back to 
the time when it, like ourselves, existed a created 
being; and what a tide of associate ideas suc- 
ceed! The pages of history, both sacred and 
profane, are open to our view; numerous inci- 
dents which then occurred, are remembered with 
delight, and although the projecting bones, the 
shrivelled skin, and the hardened and contracted 
flesh, may not be a most agreeable object to look 
upon, yet it may not prove an unprofitable one. 

Many other parts of the collection are equally 
worthy of notice; but perhaps these may serve 
to excite sufficient interest in the readers of the 
Review, to induce a personal examination. 


Junior. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
CHARLES SIMEON. 


(Concluded from page 168. ) 


*« When youth’s presumptuousness is mellowed down, 
And manhood’s vain anxiety dismissed; 
When Wisdom shows her seasonable fruit 


Upon the boughs of sheltering leisure hung, 
In sober plenty—” 


These beautiful words of our great living poet 
may with singular propriety be applied to the 
old age of Simeon—time and experience had 
calmed without weakening his ardent mind. He 
lived for the promotion of Christianity, and to 
oppose what he deemed error; but he had 
learned that the example of an earnest yet hum- 
ble spirit, seeking the good of all around it, and 
showing “ out of a good conversation his works 
in meekness of wisdom,’ was a most efficient 
means in preparing men to receive the truth; 
and that true Christian kindness was a more 
formidable weapon against heresy than doubtful 
disputation. In his sixtieth year he says, “I see 
many things in a different light from what I once 
did—such as the beauty of order, of regularity, 
and the wisdom of seeking to win souls by kind- 
ness, rather than to convert them by harshness 
and what I once called fidelity. I admire more 
the idea which I have of our blessed Lord’s spi- 
rit and ministry than I once did.” 
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_ his piety. “ You have always appeared 
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fore the throne, and what would he die ok 
it. Just such will be my feeling whilst I a 
hid in the secret of my Redeemer’s presence,” 
The following extracts from a letter to 4 
gyman are interesting as evidences of }js faith 
fulness as well as of the practical character , 
mire Christianity as a system, but you in 
seemed to have just views of Christianity .. 
remedy. You never seemed to possess «i 
knowledge, or to know the evil of your we 
heart. I never saw in you any deep contriyio, 
much less any thing of a tender self-Joathip, 
and self-abhorrence. This always made y, 
jealous over you with a godly jealousy: .), 
never till this moment have I had my fears ¢,, 
your ultimate state removed. I beheld in ym 
somewhat of a childlike simplicity; and | wy.) 
know that if it be associated with contrition 


it is a virtue of the sublimest quality; bu: \ 


| 


Something | of His Spirit. 


contrition be wanting, the disposition which x. 
sumes that form differs but little from childish. 
ness. But now you begin to feel the burthey 
of your sins; you now begin, though still iy 
a very small degree, to have your mind open jo 
the corruptions of the heart and to your need of 4 
dying Saviour to atone for you by his blood, and 
a living Saviour to renew you by the influences 
Seek, my dear friend, to grow 


having been told him to the disadvantage of an-| in this knowledge ; for it is this that will endear 


other, he makes the following entry in his diary: 
“The longer I live the more I feel the importance 
of adhering to the rules which I have laid down 
for myself in relation to such matters—Ist, ‘To 
hear as little as possible what is to the prejudice 
of others; 2d, To believe nothing of the kind 
until I am absolutely forced to it; 3d, Never to 
drink into the spirit of one who circulates an 
ill report; 4th, Always to moderate as far as 
I can the unkindness which is expressed towards 
others; 5th, Always to believe that if the other 
side were heard, a very different account would 
be given of the matter. I consider love as 
wealth; and as I would resist a man who should 
come to rob my house, so would I a man who 
would weaken my regard for any human being.” 
“ My blessed Lord,”’ he writes on another occa- 
sion, “ when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, he threatened not, but com- 
mitted himself to Him that judgeth righteously. 
That seems the right thing for me to do; though 
some perhaps would think it better to stand 
up for my rights. But to all the accusations 
that were brought against him, our Lord made 
no reply, ‘insomuch that the governor mar- 
velled greatly.’ I delight in that record; and, 
God helping me, it is the labour of my life so 
to act that on my account also the governor 
Or spectator may marvel greatly. My expe- 
rience all this day has been, and I hope will yet 
continue to be, a confirmation of that word, 
‘ Thou wilt hide me in the secret of thy presence 
from the strife of tongues.’ Insult an angel be- 


the Saviour to you, and make you steadfast in 
your walk with God. This is the foundation 
which must be dug deep, if you would ever buil! 
high, and the ballast which alone will enable you 
to carry sail.” “Christianity is a personal mat- 
ter, not to be commended merely to others, but 
to be experienced in your own soul; and thoug! 
you may confound your opponents by your argu- 
ments, you will never do any essential good; 
much less will you reap any saving benefit ‘o 
your own soul till you can say, What mine eyes 
have seen, mine ears have heard, and mine hands 
have handled of the word of life, that same declare 
I unto you.” 

We do not know that we can better close these 
extracts than by the following passages of a levter 
to a correspondent who had requested him to 
attack the work of a clergyman who denied the 
restoration of the Jews to their own land:—*! 
have neither ‘taste nor talent for religious contr- 
versy ; nor do I, upon the whole, envy those by 
whom such taste and such talent are possessed. 
I know you will forgive me, if I say that the 
very account you give of yourself, in relation 
to controversy, is a dissuasive from embath- 
ing in it, Leta man once engage in It, and 1 
is surprising how the love of it will grow Up 
him; and he will both find a hare in every bush. 
and follow it with something of a huntsmans 
feeling. I am not certain, my dear friend, that 
your preserves, though they have prov ided many 
dishes for your table, have administered ay 
sound health to your soul. As for me, I have 
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heen a dying creature these fifty years, and have, 
". on the borders of eternity, sought for truth 
pe and that from the fountain of truth itself. I 
baat never had time or inclination to run after 
a errors that one can never search them out.” 
‘ This isa day of trifling. But I am a dying man, 


und view these things as I shall view them from | 


hebar of judgment. All these things are about 
ligion, but they have very little to do with 
ligion itself. One drachm of contrition and 
of simple affiance in the Saviour, and of an ad- 
miring and adoring sense of redeeming love, is 
worth all the knowledge that has been, of late, 
conveyed to us on these subjects, and all the 
feelings that have been generated by the prose- 
eution of them.” 

“The chamber where the good man meets his fate 


Is privileged beyond the common walks 
Of human life—quite in the verge of heaven.” 


Yet its reports are far from uniform. For 
some the final struggle against the enemy of man 
seems to be reserved to the dying hour, as if to 
magnify that grace which shall triumph when 
“Strength and heart faileth.”” Others, who, 
through the efficacy of the same heavenly gift, 
have been enabled to accomplish the work of 
their day, are permitted to descend to the valley 
of the shadow of death, fearing no evil ; and in the 
beautiful language of the Apostle, “to sleep in 
Jesus.” Simeon died like the warrior in his ar- 
mour ; his trust was in his great Captain; yet he 
seems to have felt tothe last, the necessity of 
watching against the frailties of nature, and the 
temptations of the evil one. An incident which oc- 
curred about two weeks before his death, and when 
all hope of recovery was gone, is singularly illus- 
trative of this feeling. An attendant remarked to 
him that his work was now quite done, and that 
itwas a privilege to see the peace he enjoyed, 
and with how much patience and submission he 
bore his afflictions. He instantly rebuked her in 
a tone of unusual severity, and calling for writing 
materials, dictated with great solemnity, an earnest 
entreaty that nothing laudatory of him, or of 
any thing he had done, should be uttered in his 
presence ; expressing, in strong language, his con- 
Vviction, that could he be pleased with it, it might 
be his ruin. When his attendant subsequently 
explained that she meant to refer to the power of 
Divine Grace which enabled him to exhibit so 
much patience under suffering, he replied in the 
gentlest manner, that she might speak of Divine 
goodness as much as she would, but not of him. 
“There was,” says his biographer, “a remarkable 
and rapid maturing of all the finer parts of his 
character, from the very commencement of his 
illness, and a corresponding diminution, and ul- 
imately a disappearance of those symptoms of 
aste and irritability which sometimes were 
visible in his days of health and vigour.” He 
seemed now to breathe entirely an atmosphere of 





or in all its windings ; in fact, there are so | 
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peace and love; and enjoying such a sense of 
God’s pardoning love himself, he longed to mani- 
fest an affectionate and forgiving spirit to all 
around. “ Without weakness or wandering of 
mind during his severe suffering, in which patience 
had indeed its * perfect work ’—abounding in per- 
fect love and thanksgiving, he was enabled to 
testify to the last, of the mercy and faithfulness 
of his God, and so having fought agood fight, and 
kept the faith, he finished his course with joy.” 

He terminated his remarkable career in his 
78th year. 


From the Anti-Slavery Reporter. 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN A.S. SOCIETY, 
To the Friends of the Anti-Slavery Cause on 
the Disuse of Slave-Labour Produce. 

The system of slavery, whether viewed in its 
origin, its incidents, or its results, is now gene- 
rally admitted to be not only an enormous crime 
against man, but an act of daring impiety against 
God; and that, therefore, every legitimate means 
should be used to secure its universal abolition. 

The slavery of modern times,—we speak of 
that which exists among professedly Christian 
and civilized nations,—had its origin in THE 
SLAVE-TRADE, and is, in one form or other, fed 
and sustained by it at the present hour. The 
Spanish Colonies and Brazil derive their sup- 
plies of new slaves direct from the Coast of 
Africa, whilst the southern sections of the United 
States depend for theirs, in a considerable de- 
gree, on the slave-rearing states, where the vic- 
tims of oppression are as regularly bred for sale 
as cattle are for the markets. In the one case, 
we have the foreign African slave-trade, with all 
the horrors of the capture and the middle pas- 
sage; in the other, the internal or domestic 
slave-trade, with all its loathsome and atrocious 
incidents; and in both, an epitome of all the 
crimes that can darken or debase the character 
of man. 

It is a melancholy and startling fact, that, with 
very few exceptions, all the slaves, upwards of 
seven millions in number, now held in bondage 
in the New World, are either the immediate viec- 
tims, or the descendants of former victims of the 
slave-trade. They are the sad remnants of that 
mighty host which have been stolen from Africa, 
and doomed by the wickedness of their fellow- 
men, to hopeless captivity, unrequited toil, and 
premature death. 

It is unnecessary that we should dwell on the 
essential unrighteousness and hateful cruelty of 
slavery; or depict its fearful results either on 
the slave or his oppressor: it is sufficient to 
say, that it is full of deadly evil to both.” It is, 
therefore, against slavery, rather than the slave- 
trade, which has now become its adjunct, that 
our most strenuous efforts should be directed; 
for as long as slavery exists, there is no reason- 
able prospect of the annihilation of the slave- 
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trade, and of extinguishing the sale and barter 
of human beings. : 

Whilst slavery existed in the British colonies, 
or the territorial dependencies of the empire, we 
had the power of overcoming it through the con- 
stituted authorities of the realm. Our efforts to 
enlighten the public mind, and to move the legis- 
lature, were, under the divine blessing, crowned 
with success, and that dreadful evil has disap- 
peared. But we could not use the same means 
with foreign states, and were limited to moral 
suasion, the adoption of fiscal regulations in 
favour of free labour, and the disuse of slave- 
produce. It has pleased the Imperial Legisla- 
ture to enact laws which admit the free importa- 
tion of slave-grown produce into the British 
market for home consumption, and very shortly 
the duties will be equalized, so that the last re- 
striction upon it will cease to exist, and the pro- 
duce of piracy, rapine and murder, will be ele- 
vated to the same dignity with that of free 
labour, honestly obtained and fairly remune- 
rated. We deeply regret this; but we fear that 
government will not retrace its steps; there re- 
mains, therefore, only two modes of action left, 
that of moral suasion, and the disuse of slave- 
produce. 

It is extremely satisfactory to know, that the 
means to which the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society have resorted to promote the 
abolition of slavery by foreign states, have been 
followed by a large measure of success. Already 
Sweden and Denmark have decided the question 
of freedom, and the slaves in their colonies are 
now in course of being emancipated. France 
is prepared, we trust, shortly to follow the ex- 
ample, and Holland cannot hesitate much longer 
to give liberty to her slaves. Nor is this all: 
Tunis has listened to the voice of humanity and 
justice, and her noble prince has destroyed the 
last vestiges of slavery and the slave-trade, 
throughout her coasts. Turkey has abolished 
her slave-markets. Rajpootana has terminated 
her slave-system, and Lahore has declared her 
bondmen shall be free. ‘l'o this we may add, 
that many noble minds and generous hearts in 
Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and the Spanish colo- 
nies, sympathise with us in our struggles for the 
freedom of the whole human race. We shall, 
therefore, persevere in the use of those moral 
and pacific means which have hitherto been so 
remarkably blest. One means, however, has 
been, we fear, much overlooked. We allude to 
the disuse of slave-labour produce; a weapon 
which all, more or less, can use with great 
effect. ‘To this we invite serious attention. 

The rule of the Society, adopted in 1839, is, 
“to recommend the use of free-grown produce, 
as far as practicable, in preference to slave- 
grown.” The qualification, “as far as practi- 
cable,”’ is added, because of the necessity of the 
case, for it is, perhaps, impossible, under exist- 
ing circumstances, wholly to avoid all contact 
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with the produce of slave-labour; yet we ), 
it to be a duty wherever there js Lit erty - 
choice, or a substitute for slave-produce * 
found, to avoid it; and we earnestly lg 

this view of the subject, and a Corresi.,.. 
practice, to the immediate and serious consid: : 
tion and adoption of every friend of humsyis. 
throughout the country. 

If the demand for slaves is now the sole op». . 
of the slave-trade, and its accumulated erin, 
the demand for slave-produce is the prolific 
source, the main prop and stay of slavery, y. 
all its terrible and revolting circumstances an 
awful responsibilities. It requires no powers ,; 
reasoning to demonstrate that if this dems,’ 
were to cease; if the righteous indignation fl 
against slavery led to the general disuse of jx 
produce; and if compassion for the slave pr. 
duced its legitimate fruit in a resolute determin). 
tion thus practically to discountenance the sy 
we profess to condemn, it would soon be abap. 
doned. It is the market for slave-produce which 
gives energy and extension to the system of 
slavery. Unhappily, in our own country, tha 
demand has greatly increased, since the |as: 
alteration in the sugar duties, and the result has 
been, that a vast stimulus has been given to the 
slave-trade; that slave property has greatly auy- 
mented in value; and that the progress of eman- 
cipation has been greatly impeded thereby. Suc! 
being the fact, the question is simple and the an- 
swer obvious, with regard to our duty—we must 
abstain from the use of slave-produce. 

It may be said that isolated efforts of the kin! 
recommended can do little towards the giant evi! 
of slavery. We admit it, but the question of 
individual duty remains the same. Every one 
who uses slave-grown produce, when it is in 
his power either to do without it or to choose 
that which is free, does in reality sustain the 
system of slavery; whereas, on the other hand, 
every one who abstains from it not only bears 
his protest against the iniquity of enslaving man, 
but attacks it in its most vulnerable point. 

But, however weak the effort may be in the 
first instance, yet, if it be based on a right prin- 
ciple, others will engage in it: the units will be- 
come hundreds, and the hundreds thousands, and 
their abstinence will not fail to make a decided 
impression om the market for slave-produce. I 
the abolitionists of this country—and wlio !s ne! 
an abolitionist?—would ally themselves to this 
branch of anti-slavery effort, the consequences 
would be not less surprising than beneficial, for 
we may be assured that no slave-holder woul’ 
add to his stock of slaves under a decaying ¢ 
mand for his productions. Hence, among 
first consequences of abstinence from their us 
would be, that a smaller number of ships would 
be freighted for the slave-trade—that fewer w2™ 
would be waged in Africa to obtain slaves—that 
a less number of victims would be destroyed: 
and, as the public conscience became awaken- 














demand would gradually decrease, until 


ed, the 
als very 
; ‘yoke too heavy to be borne. 


To those who sincerely desire to act in con- 
y with the rule of this Society, there can 
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Or ifficulty in their doing so. A large pro- 
sortion of the sugars, coffees, rice, cocoa, and 
‘ther tropical productions, brought to the British 
market is the result of free labour. ‘To distin- 
ish them from the produce of the Spanish 
-olonies, Brazil, and the United States, is not 
jificult. Any respectable tradesman would be 
able to supply the abovementioned articles, with- 
out being tempted to deceive. In the article of 
sotton goods, the case is somewhat different, 
‘hough it is hoped that the exertions which are 
now being made will issue in an abundant sup- 
oly of the raw material, free from the taint of 
Javery, so that the choice in this respect will 
he as easy as it now is in reference to sugar, 
eoffee, and rice. But were the difficulties of 
obtaining free labour goods greater than they 
really are, the idea that by the non-use of those 
of an opposite character, you were subserving 
the great interests of humanity, would more t/an 
compensate for any amount of self-denial which 
the sacrifice might involve. 

«Be not ye partakers of other men’s sins,’’ is 

an injunction of the Sacred Scriptures, which 
we think peculiarly appropriate to the subject 
we have ventured to submit to your considera- 
tion. The slave-holder first robs his fellow- 
man of his liberty, and then plunders him of the 
reward of his toil. That is his sin; but do we 
jot participate in it when we purchase of him the 
fruits of that toil? We think that every rightly 
constituted mind must answer, yes! An eminent 
\meriean writer, the late Dr. Channing, speak- 
ing of the Cuban slave-trade and slavery, ob- 
serves, “ We do much to sustain this system of 
horror and blood. ‘The Cuban slave-trade is 
carried on in vessels built especially for this use 
in American ports. ‘These vessels often sail 
under the American flag, and are aided by Ame- 
rican merchantmen, and, as is feared, by Ameri- 
can capital. And this is not all; the sugar, in 
producing which so many of our fellow-ereatures 
perish miserably, is shipped in great quantities 
to this country. We are the consumers who 
stimulate by our demands, this infernal cruelty. 
And, knowing this, shall we become accessories 
‘0 the murder of our brethren, by continuing to 
use the fruit of the hard-earned toil which de- 
‘toys them? The sugar of Cuba comes to us 
irenched with human blood. So we ought to 
‘ee it, and turn from it with loathing. ‘The guilt 
which produces it ought to be put down by the 
‘pontaneous, instinctive horror of the civilized 
world,” 
These remarks are as applicable to Great Bri- 
“in, as to the United States. Let us turn from 
‘lave-produce « with loathing,” and the millions 
who now suffer as slaves will bless us. 


nor 
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From Chambere’s Edinburgh Journal. 


would become unprofitable—a burthen | RISING AND SINKING OF LAND IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE. 
(Concluded from page 204.) 

While rowing to examine a marked rock 
forty miles to the north-east of Upsal, the boat- 
men pointed out rocks, from one to two feet 
above the water, which, when boys, they re- 
membered to have been below the surface; and 
a channel then nearly dry, as one through which 
heavily laden boats once passed. So accustomed 
are they to the natural evidences of the rise, 
that they detect them without reference to the 
artificial marks, but attribute the change rather 
to subsidence of the sea than to elevation of 
the land. At Lofgrund, a mark cut in a rock 
in 1731 was found to be nearly three feet above 
the present water level. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the port of Gothenburg was twenty miles 
higher up the firth on which it is built, than the 
place where it now stands, and according to 
appearances, the waters are still retiring. At 
Geffe, Mr. Lyell states, preparations were being 
made to remove the harbor nearer to the sea, 
in consequence of the increasing shallowness of 
the water. At some parts of the coast, both of 
Sweden and Finland, reports are current among 
the villagers of wrecks and anchors dug up at 
places far in the interior; and the grass crops 
of meadows near the sea are said to be insensibly 
increasing with the gradual elevation of the 
land. Mr. Lyell travelled across Sweden from 
the east to the west coast on the summit level, 
and found every where the same appearances as 
on the coast. The whole country affords in- 
contestible evidence of upheaval, but varying 
in different districts, being greatest towards the 
north, where the rise has been from six hundred 
to seven hundred feet, near Christiana four hun- 
dred feet, and at Uddevalla two hundred feet. 
The elevation, however, has been neither uni- 
form nor continuous; what is now rising was 
once sinking, interrupted by long intervals of 
rest. Near Uddevalla, on the western coast, on 
removing a shelly stratum from a mass of gniess 
more than one hundred feet above the sea level, 
barnacles were found clinging so firmly to the 
surface, that portions of the newly-exposed rock 
came away on detaching them. Other «oo- 
phytes were also met with in considerable 
numbers, of the same peculiar dwarfish structure 
as those at present existing in the Gulf of Both- 
nia. The finding of similar shells at places 
seventy miles from the sea, in the interior of the 
country, divests the instance here referred to of 
anything like an accidental character; and 
proves most satisfactorily that this portion of 
the continent has lain for a long period below 
the sea, while accumulations have formed 
above it. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact noticed by 
Mr. Lyell, is the discovery of a wooden fishing 
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hut, at a depth of sixty-four feet beneath the |the observations. According to the ,, 
surface of the soil, during the excavations for a | data, it extends from Gothenburg to Tory... 
canal to unite Lake Maeler with an inlet of the | as far as the North Cape, but increasino en 
Baltic. The structure was about eight feet | the north, where, being covered by the ward 
square; the walls crumbled away on exposure | its detection becomes difficult, if not io 
to the air, but the floor timbers remained sound. | impossible. In length it embraces one th... 
There was a rude stone fire-place in the centre, | miles, and probably half that distance in bro... 
with fragments of half-burnt wood, and outside, | and should the elevation still continue y « 
a heap of wood piled up for fuel; not a particle | same rate, the upper portion of the (uy; ., 
of iron appeared to have been used in the con- | Bothnia, and a large extent of the sea op 4, 
struction of this singular building. It was|west of Sweden, between Uddevalla an, Co. 
compactly buried in fine sand, on which coarse | thenburg, will become converted into dry |,.; 
gravel and large boulders in wavy strata were | According to Humboldt, the bottom of the ... 
superimposed. It has been shown that the sub- | now forty-five fathoms below the surface, w., 3 
mergence, if caused by a sudden inundation, | begin to emerge at the end of twelve thous»: 
would have left the boulders, as the heaviest | years. > 
portion of the materials, at the bottom, instead 
of where they are now found, at the surface—a 
position in which they have been deposited by 
floating ice. And we learn from this remarka- 
ble fact, that since the building of fishing huts 
in Sweden, the land where the canal is dug has 
sunk during a period long enough for the depo- 
sition of strata sixty-four feet in thickness by 
the sea, and has subsequently been raised to its 
present elevation. 


i> 


Various hypotheses have been put forwar, ;, 
account for the phenomenon described in the pre 
sent paper. Some writers refer all disturbance, 
in the crust of the earth to the action of ay jn. 
mense central fire ; others, on the contrary, air. 
bute them to chemical agencies—decompositio: 
of water and magnetism. We need not cai iy 
the aid of so tremendous a power as that to be 
derived from an interior fire, only a few hyp. 
dred miles less in diameter than the globe. ty) 
Observations on this interesting phenomenon | effect that which daily experience teaches \ 
have been made in Sweden for about a century | may be effected by a power similar to tha 
and a half, and we see no reason to doubt their | exerted by the hydrostatic press; and it is wel! 
correctness. ‘They are still carried on under | known thatthe passage of voltaic currents gen. 
the direction of Berzelius and other members of | rates heat to a degree sufficient to account for 
the Royal Academy of Stockholm, with a view | voltaic and other convulsions. Experiments 
to determine the direction of the upheaval. As | have been made in America as to the expansion 
yet, the evidence is in favour of an oscillation | of rocks by heat; from which, according to Mr. 
or see-saw motion from south to north. In | Lyell, “a mass of sandstone, a mile in thickness, 
1749, Linneus measured the distance of a large | which should have its temperature raised 2\)) 
stone from the water, at Trelleborg, on the coast | degrees Fahrenheit, would lift a superimposed 
of Scania, the southern extremity of Sweden; it | layer of rock to the height of ten feet above its 
then lay one hundred feet farther from the sea | former level. But suppose a part of the earth’s 
than when measured in 1836—eighty-seven | crust, one hundred miles in thickness, and 
years later. In the seaports of this part of the | equally expansible, to have its temperature 
country, the streets are in many instances below | raised 600 or 800 degrees, this might produce 
the level of the water—a situation in which | an elevation of between two and three thousand 
they were not likely to have been built—and feet. The cooling of the same mass might alter- 
artificial mounds have been made to prevent the | wards cause the overlying rocks to sink down 
encroachments of the waves. It would thus | again, and resume their original position.” ll 
appear that while the north is rising, the south | the facts hitherto adduced tend to show that 10 
is sinking ; the proportion of dry land increases | geological period has been one of continued 
in the former and diminishes in the latter. | repose. In whatever quarter of the world we 
The changes to be brought about by such, as | look, the same indications speak to us of the 
yet, mysterious movements, it is impossible to | mighty changes which ‘have been and are sti 
foretell. A similar phenomenon has been ob-|in action in most intelligible language. “ 
served on the west coast of Greenlard, where | seems to be rendered probable,” writes Mr. 
a tract six hundred miles in length is slowly | Lyell, “that the constant repair of the land, an¢ 
subsiding. Low islands and buildings gradually | the subserviency of our planet to the support °! 
disappear; and the native Greenlander, it is | terrestrial as well as aquatic species, are secure’ 
said, has been taught by experience to desist | by the elevating and depressing power of caus’: 
from building his dwelling on the verge of the | acting in the interior of the earth; which, 
ocean. although so often the source of death and term! 

The area of upheaval comprised in Sweden | to the inhabitants of the globe—visiting 1D 8“ 
and the adjacent countries, is of great extent, | cession every zone, and filling the earth wit 
and may be much larger than as yet appears by | monuments of ruin and disorder—are neverto 
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jess the agents of a conservative principle above | about ten thousand millions in wars: undertaken 
|| others essential to the stability of the system.” | first to humble the Bourbons, and then to restore 
; them to the throne which Napoleon had usurped. 
The wars of all Europe from 1793 to 1815, 
ee twenty-two years, said some $15,000,000,000, 
The single arsenal at Springfield, contains | and probably wasted full twice as much more in 
muskets alone to the value of $3,000,000 ; upon | other ways, thus making a grand total of more 
he Military Academy at West Point, we have | than forty thousand millions of dollars !|—Peace 
(1846) already squandered more than $4,000,000; | Manual. 
‘nd in our Navy Yard at Charlestown are sunk 
nearly five millions more! The average cost 
to us of a line-of-battle ship is $830,000, though 
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BLESSED ARE THE DEAD IN CHRIST. 


some of ours have absorbed in construction and 
repairs more than a million each; and the war 
chips of all Christendom probably amount to 
come 2,000, the cost of which, at an average of 
half a million each, would be $1,000,000,000 in 
ll. Merely to keep the material or instruments 
of war in full repair, must cost Christendom 
nearly $100,000.000 a year. 

No less than 80 per cent. of all our national 
expenditures have for years been for war purposes 
alone. These expenditures have been growing 
more and more prodigal. Under Washington’s 
administration, they were for the army and navy 
less than $11,000,000 in eight years, or $1,365,- 
000 a year; while those of the eight years pre- 
ceding 1844, reached nearly $164,000,000, or 
$20,417,000 a year; an increase of 1500 per 
cent. in war expenses, against an increase of 
some 400 per cent. in population! In 1817 our 
war expenses were about nine times as large as 
those for all other purposes, and in 1832, seven- 
een times as great as for all civil offices. From 
1791 to 1832, a period of forty-one years, the 
wgregate of our expenditures, with some two 
years and a half of actual war, was $842,250,891; 
and of this sum, at least eight-ninths were for 
war purposes, and merely $37,158,047, or about 
one twenty-third part of the whole, for civil 
ofices; one dollar for the support of civil 
government, to twenty-three dollars for war! 
uring our revolutionary struggle, we borrowed 
irom France $7,962,959, expended from our 
own resources $135,193,703, and issued of paper 
money $359,547,027 ; in all, $502,703,689, be- 
sides an indefinite amount of contributions from 
individuals and states. From 1816 to 1834, 
eighteen years, our national expenses amounted 
0 $463,915,756 ; and of this sum, nearly four 
hundred millions went for war, and only sixty- 
lour millions for all other objects! Here we 
have, even in peace, twenty-two millions a year 
for war, and about three millions and a half, less 
than one-sixth of the whole, for the peaceful 
operations of our government ! 

But look at the direct expenses of war. A 
‘ingle first-rate ship of the line is supposed to 


cost Us, in active service, full half a million of 


dollars a year; and the expense of every gun in 
our navy averages, even in peace, some $15,000 
a vear, 


It has been estimated, that England spent 





O blessed are the dead in Christ; 
Why should we weep for them? 

No more the stormy billows here, 
With weary heart they stem; 

No more they struggle here below, 

To guide through many a gulf of wo 
Their being’s fragile bark ; 

But havened in eternal rest, 

By far-off islands of the blest, 

Calm on a sun-lit ocean’s breast, 
Anchor their peaceful ark. 


Seem they to sleep 7—’Tis but as sleep 
The grain within the earth ; 

To burst forth to the brilliant morn 
Of a more glorious birth. 

Seem they to feel no touch of love 

That o’er their icy brow may move 
With tearful whispers warm ? 

*Tis that upon the Spirit’s ear 

All Heaven’s triumphant music, clear 

Is sounding, where there comes not near 
One tone of Sorrow’s storm. 


O give them up to Him, whose own 
Those dear beloved ones are ; 

Lo ! on their wakening hearts he breaks, 
The bright and morning star! 

His are they now for ever more, 

The mystery and the conflict o’er, 
The Eternal city won; 

As conquerors let them pass—and go 

Up from the fight of faith below, 

The peace of God at length to know 
In kingdom of the Son. 


Lift up your heads, ye heavenly gates, 

Ye everlasting doors, give way, 
And let the King of Glory’s saints 

Throng the bright courts of day ; 
We follow, too, ye loved ones gone, 
We follow—faint yet fearless on, 

To where the Lamb once slain, 
For ever now enthroned on high, 
Shall reign, and wipe from every eye 
The tears, that through eternity, 

Shall never flow again. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The freshet in the Ohio—mentioned in our last— 
is said to equal, if not exceed, the great flood of 
1832. Telegraphic despatches from Cincinnati of 
the 15th, 16th and 17th, say that the lower part of 
the city was entirely inundated, at least 5000 fami- 
lies rendered houseless, business almost entirely 
suspended, “half the lumber in the cit 
and boats carried off of the stocks in thes ip yards. 
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The snow was eighteen inches deep, but the 
weather being cold, prevented it from swelling 
the flood, by melting, to the exteut it would other- 
wise have done, Those of onr readers who have 
visited Cincinnati, may perhaps realize the height 
of the waters from the announcement that the 
stores south of Pearl street were flooded, and 
Broadway overflowed, and that the water and gas 
works had both been inundated, and compelled to 
suspend operations. Other towns on the river 
were reported in much the same condition,—Mari- 
etta, Parkersburg and Louisville being inundated 
to a distressing extent. The tributaries of the 
Ohio were also fearfully swollen. The Muskingum 
at Zanesville was reported on the 17th as being 
three feet higher than during the flood of 1832,— 
= of the town inundated, and at least a hundred 
amilies forced to leave their dwellings. The 
water at that place was then ata stand, and on 
the evening of the same day, a despatch from Cin- 
cinnati informs us that the Ohio was falling. 


The Susquehanna and Juniata are also reported 
to be veer bidhe and Eastern papers inform us that 
both the Connecticut and Hudson rivers are much 
above the ordinary height of their waters. The 
Delaware has also been flooded. A letter from 
South Trenton, N. J., published in one of our city 
papers. reports, under date of the 17th, that most 
of the mills at that place had been stopped by the 
rise of the water. 


On the 8th of 10th month, at 11, A. M., an earth- 
quake occurred simultaneously in Chili and Peru, 
South America, which considerably damaged some 
towns, and produced great alarm among the in- 
habitants. There were rumors of fearful destruction 
in some parts, but they do not appear to be well 
sustained, and in those places from which authen- 
tic information has been received, the damage was 
comparatively slight. Reports have been previ- 
ously published in some of our papers, of the de- 
struction of a city in Mexico, on the same date 
with the above earthquake, but the statements 
differ as to the name and situation of the town 
destroyed, some of them locating it in a state (At- 
lisco) which does not exist in Mexico, and giving it 
a name, (Ocotlan,) which, as faras we know, does 
not appear on the map. 


Concress.—Resolutions of the Legislatures of 
New York, Rhode Island and Maine, in favour of 
Whitney’s projected railroad to the Pacific, have 
been presented. On the 14th, Senator Dickinson, 
of New York, offered resolutions in favour of the 
policy of annexing contiguous territory, and of 
“leaving all questions concerning the domestic 
peer therein to the legislatures chosen by the 
people thereof:’’—-a condemnation, in genera! 
terms, of the Wilmot Proviso. On the 15th, Cal- 
houn, of South Carolina, offered the follow 
ing i— 

Resolved, That to conquer and hold Mexico, either 
as a province or by incorporating it into the Union, 
is incousistent with the avowed object of the war, 
contrary to the settled policy of the Government, 
in conflict with its characteraud genius, and, in the 
end, must be subversive of all our free and popular 
institutions. 

Resolved, That no line of policy in the further 
prosecution of the war should | be adopted which 
may tend to consequences so disastrous. 
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On the same day, Holmes, of South ¢ 
offered resolutions in the House “ for 
Mexico,” which are said to be much the sq; 
those of Calhoun, at least so far as to indicate 
cert of action. ’ 

Dickinson’s resolutions are looked upon as «| 
Administration ground, and the others ag indo... 
the opposition of the Calhoun party to Ger ant 
conquest. gs 

The veto message of the President Upon th 
River and Harbor bull of last session, has heen o 
in, but no vote has yet been taken on the ca. 
Two-thirds will be required to pass it. a 
hour rule, which limits the length of speeches . 
been re-adopted in the House. 
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ALBERT GALLATIN ON THE War.—We }p». 
from the New York Commercial, that a po». 
phlet has just been published in that city, bear. 
ing the title of “Peace with Mexico, by Alber 
Gallatin.” Seca , 

This distinguished statesman discusses the », 
ject of the war under various distinct heads, a); 
arrives at the following conclusions: . 


“That the annexation of Texas was an offensive 
and unjust act to Mexico. 

‘That the Government of the United Stare: 
grossly erred in sending a Minister to Mexico. \:. 
stead of a Commissioner. ; 

“That Texas never had any valid claim to the 
Rio del Norte as its boundary. 

“That the United States ought not to make, 
conquest of Mexico; or insist upon receiving {rom 
Mexico any other indemnification than that duet 
American citizens, by Mexico, before the 
begun. 

“That, as a preliminary to peace, we ought | 
evacuate the Mexican territory now in our posses 
sion.” 

The Commercial copies the following 
passage from this pamphlet: 


“Not only collisions must be avoided, and the 
renewal of another illicit annexation be prevented, 
but the two countries must coolly consider their 
relative position ; and whatever portion of territory, 
not actually settled by the Mexicans, and oi 10 
real utility to them, they may be disposed to cece, 
must be acquired by a treaty freely assented to, 
and for a reasonable compensation. But this 's 
not the time for the discussion of a proper final 
arrangement. We must wait till peace shall have 
been restored, and angry feelings shall have sub- 
sided. At present the only object is peace, imme- 
diate peace, a just peace, and no acquisition 0! 
territory, but that which may be absolutely neces 
sary for effecting the great object in view. The 
most simple ‘terms, those which only provide for 
the adjustment of the Texas boundary and for the 
payment of the indemnities due to our citizens 
and, in every other respect restore things as they 
stood before the beginning of hostilities, appeat © 
me the most eligible. For that purpose | may be 
permitted to wish, that the discussion of the tems 
should not be embarrassed by the introduction © 
any other matter. There oe ee : 

ig i ion to the gree: 
highly important, and not foreig earichich 
commitmen. 
rmitted to im- 
this lamentable 


question of an extension of territory, 
may, without any inconvenience or 
be postponed, and should not be 
pede the immediate termination 0 
war,’’ 





